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DISCOURSE 

O  N 


CORPULENCY. 

Corpulency,  when  in  an 

extraordinary  degree,  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  a  difeafe,  as  it  in  fome 
meafure  obftrudts  the  free  exercife 
of  the  animal  functions ;  and  hath  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fhorten  life,  by  paving  the  way  to 
dangerous  diftempers. 

It  is  too  great  an  accumulation  of  animal 
oil  or  fat,  more  or  lefs  over  the  whole 
body ;  but  chiefly  immediately  under  the 
{kin,  in  the  interflices  of  the  mufcles  j  and 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  lower 
belly. 

B  That 
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That  Corpulency  is  caufed  by  an  increa¬ 
sed  quantity  of  fat,  and  not  of  blood,  or 
any  other  SubStance  whatfoever,  is  fo  clear 
and  evident,  that  we  may  fpare  ourfelves  the 
trouble  of  proving  it.  Butchers  ftalls  fuffi- 
ciently  evince  it’s  truth,  and  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  acquiefces  in  it ;  fat  and 
corpulent  being  fynonymous  epithets  in 
common  converfation. 

i 

Till  within  a  century  ago,  anatomifts  had 
a  very  imperfed  notion  of  the  manner,  in 
which  the  fat  is  distributed,  and  lodged  in 
the  animal  body  $  they  imagined  that  it  lies 
in  confufed  clufters  or  heaps,  Sticking  to 
the  parts  where  it  is  found,  without  being 
contained  in  cells,  or  final  1  membranous 
cavities.  But  now  it  is  generally  and  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  that  it  is  repofited  in  the 
cells  or  velicles  of  a  certain  web  or  texture, 
called  membrana,  or  tela  cellulofa ;  which 
is  Spread  over  the  whole  body,  not  only  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  ikin,  but  penetrating 
likewiSe  into  it’s  inmoSt  recedes  $  and  enter¬ 
ing,  more  or  leSs,  into  the  composition  of 
almoSt  every  part.  The  cells  of  this  web 


or 
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or  tiflue  are  fo  framed,  as  to  communicate 
together  all  over.  Where  they  are  wideft, 
they  contain  oil  or  fat.  Where  they  are  too 
minute  for  that  purpofe,  they  receive  a  fluid 
jelly  or  moifl:  vapour. 

The  fat  is  a  fecretion  from  the  blood, 
made  by  the  moft  Ample  fecretory  appara¬ 
tus,  to  wit,  arteries  bringing  the  blood, 
from  which  the  fat  is  to  be  feparated  ; 
and  lateral  veflels  of  a  lefier  diameter  ari- 
fing  from  thefe  arteries,  which  ftrain  off 
the  fat  or  oil,  and  convey  it  to  the  cells  or 
veficles,  where  it  is  to  be  repofited ;  while 
fmall  veins,  continued  with  the  arteries,  re- 

i 

turn  into  the  common  channel  of  circula¬ 
tion  that  part  of  the  blood,  which  hath 
pafled  by  the  mouths  of  the  lateral  fecretory 
canals.  The  tumidity,  with  which  the  oil, 
when  new  feparated,  abounds,  is  fucked  up 
by  extremely  fmall  tubules  of  the  venous 
kind,  opening  into  or  communicating  with 
the  fatty  cells,  and  fo  the  fat  or  oil  remains 
more  pure  or  unmixed. 

The  ufe  of  the  fat  is  in  general  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  parts,  that  they  may  move  and  flip 
over  one  another  eaiily,  and  therefore  mu(- 

B  2  cles 
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cles  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  it ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  brittlenefs  in  the  bones,  which  for  that 
reafon  are  furnifhed  with  marrow  (for  mar¬ 
row  and  fat  fcarce  differ  at  all  from  one  an¬ 
other)  to  temper,  and,  as  it  were,  fheath  a- 
crimony  ;  and  laftly,  to  fill  up  the  chafms 
and  interftices,  which,  without  fome  luch 
contrivance,  would  be  left  between  parts  ad¬ 
jacent  to  each  other,  thus  procuring  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fleeknefs  to  the  fkin.  In  particular  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe^  that  the  fat  of 
the  omentum  or  cawl,  where  it  is  always 
found  in  confiderable  quantity,  if  the  fub- 
jedt  is  not  very  much  emaciated,**  is  fiabfer- 
vient  to  the  fundtions  of  the  liver,  and  con¬ 
tributes  towards  the  matter  of  the  bile.  But 
I  confine  myfelf  to  the  principal  fiibjedt  of 
this  difcourfe. 

The  efficient  caufes  of  Corpulency  may 
be  deduced  to  thefe  following  : 

Firft,  the  taking  in  of  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  rich  and  oily 
kind,  with  a  fuitable  digeflion.  Every  thing 
that  nourifhes,  contains  oil  more  or  lefs, 
which  however  fcanty  in  proportion  to  the 
other  conftituent  parts,  is  yet  actually  fepa- 

rated 
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rated  and  extra&ed  from  them  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  animal  machine,  and,  as  it  were, 
treafured  up  for  it’s  proper  ufes.  Horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  and  many  other  animals,  thrive 
and  fatten  upon  grafs,  hay,  and  even  ftraw, 
with  water.  But  the  pooreft  diet,  that  can 
nourifh,  and  tolerably  fupport  the  human 
fpecies,  contains  much  more  oil,  than  grafs 
or  ftraw.  Oil  may  be  prefled  out  of  the 
farinaceous  grains  in  common  ufe.  *  Animals 
of  every  kind,  however  lean,  yet  contain 
fome  fat,  and  thofe  we  daily  feed  on,  a  very 
great  deal.  Whoever,  therefore,  throws  in 
a  large  quantity  even  of  the  plaineft  whole- 
fome  food,  at  the  fame  time  lays  in  matter, 
out  of  which  Corpulency  is  more  likely  to 
be  produced,  than  out  of  a  more  fparing 
meafure  thereof.  And,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  effedt  will  more  fpeedily  and  certainly 
be  brought  about,  if  the  aliment  is  oily  and 
rich  3  provided  it  is  rightly  digefted.  Not 
that  all  corpulent  perfons  are  great  eaters ; 
or  all  thin  perfons  fpare  feeders.  We  daily 
fee  inftances  of  the  contrary.  ThoJ  a  vo¬ 
racious  appetite  be  one  caufe  of  Corpulency, 
it  is  not  the  only  caufe  ;  and  very  often  not 
even  the  conditio  fine  qua  non  thereof. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  too  lax  a  texture  of  the  cellular 
or  fatty  membrane,  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  whereby  it’s  cells  or  veficles  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  too  eafily  diftended  5  and  therefore 
receive  and  retain  too  great  a  quantity  of 
fat.  And  perhaps  thefe  cells  may  be  origi¬ 
nally  of  a  larger  fize  and  capacity  jn  fome, 

*  _ 

than  in  others^  This  difpofition  may  be 
connected  with  a>  general  laxity  of  the  folids, 
but  it  may  likewife  cbe  in  a  great  meafure 
local,  and  fubfift  by  itfelf  ;  there  being  no 
abfurdity  in  fuppofmg  one  part  or  fet  of 
parts  in  the  human  frame  to  be  over-relaxed, 
while  the  reft  continue  in  a  laudable  ftate. 
This  particular  caufe  of  Corpulency  I  incline 
to  believe  often  runs  in  families.  It  may 
likewife  be  connate,  that  is,  interwoven  with 
the  original  ftamina,  and  brought  into  the 
world  by  the  infant,  tho’  it’s  parents  and 
anceftors  had  been  otherwife  conftituted. 

N  •  V*  •  > 

But,  no  doubt,  it  is  much  ofter  acquired  by 
the  manner  of  living  of  the  corpulent  per¬ 
rons  •  fuch  as  a  plentiful,  rich,  relaxing  diet  $ 
a  fedentary  life  $  much  fleep ;  an  indolent 
tranquillity  of  mind  5  warm  bathing,  &c. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  fuch  a  mixture  or  crafis  of  the 
blood  and  it’s  ferum,  as  fuffers  the  only 
parts  to  be  too  fafely  feparated  from  it's 
other  principles,  efpecially  it’s  aqueous  vehi¬ 
cle  5  the  whole  being  too  weakly  and  im- 
perfedtly  blended  and  united  together.  This 
fault  may  either  depend  upon  the  general 
ina&ion  of  the  folids,  whether  conftitutional 
or  acquired  ;  and  the  chief  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  are,  as  hath  been  faid,  plentiful, 
luxurious  diet,  and  want  of  exercife ;  or 
upon  an  over-proportion  of  oily  particles  in 
the  blood,  and  it’s  ferum  ;  which  may  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  energy  in  the  folids,  though 
otherwife  laudably  conftituted,  than  they 
can  exert,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  that 
excefs,  and  complete  the  union  of  the  hete¬ 
rogeneous  parts. 

Fourthly  and  laftly,  Corpulency  is  caufed 
by  a  defective  evacuation  through  the  out¬ 
lets  of  the  body,  of  that  fat  or  oil,  which 
hath  been  already  feparated  from  the  blood, 
and  repofited  in  it’s  proper  cells.  As  what¬ 
ever  is  alimentary  contains  oil,  if  we  did 
not  daily  expell  part  of  it  out  of  the  body, 
we  iliould  foon  be  buried  under  our  own 

fat. 
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fat.  Thofe,  who  keep  up  for  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  years  nearly  the  fame  weight 
of  body,  mu  ft  difcharge  daily  a  quantity  of  oil 
or  fat,  nearly  equal  to  what  they  take  in. 
Sweat,  urine,  faeces,  and  no  doubt  infenfiblfe 
perfpiration  likewife,  all  contain  oil  in  an 
healthy  ftate  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  not 
in  a  pretty  conftant  way  fufficiently  charg¬ 
ed  therewith,’,  to  ballance  the  quantity  con- 
ftantly  introduced.with  our  meats  and  drinks, 
Corpulency  muft  heceffarily  enfue.  This 
deficiency  is,  I  believe,  moft  frequently  ccca- 
fioned  by  a  too  fedentary  way  of  life.  But 
it  likewife  may  be  influenced  by  the  fat's 
not  being  fo  eafily  diffolvible  in,  and  remix¬ 
ed  with  the  blood  as  it  fhould  be,  in  order 
to  be  readily  enough  brought  to  the  emunc- 
tories  ;  and  fo  may  in  fome  cafes  be  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  caufe  defcribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph.  For,  if  the  blood  and 
it's  ferum  hath  already  too  eafily  parted 
with  it’s  oily  particles,  that  happened  be- 
caufe  in  them  the  oil  was  not  ftrongly  enough 
united  and  blended  with  the  other  confti^ 
tuent  principles,  and  therefore  the  fame 
quality  of  the  blood  and  juices  will  render 
them  fo  much  the  more  unfit  to  re-diflolve, 
and  fweep  it  out  of  the  cells,  in  which  it  is 

laid 
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laid  up,  back  into  the  channels  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  excretion. 

To  recapitulate,  Corpulency  being  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  fat, 
or  animal  oil  in  the  veficles  of  the  membra- 
na  cellulofa,  wherever  they  are  large  enough 
to  admit  oily  particles,  it  can  be  caufed 
either  by  the  introduction  of  too  much  oil 
into  the  habit,  through  the  channels  of 
nourilhment,  whereby  there  is  fo  much  the 
greater  chance  of  it's  being  retained  in  too 
great  a  quantity — or  by  the  over-laxity,  or 
perhaps  original  over-largenefs  of  the  cells, 
in  which  it  is  reported,  difpofing  them  to 
admit,  and  retain  an  over-proportion  of  it — 
Or  by  fuch  a  crafis  or  temperament  of  the 
blood,  as  renders  it  liable  to  part  too  eafily 
with  it's  oily  particles,  and  let  them  be 
llrained  off  in  too  great  plenty  by  the  fecre- 
tory  veffels — Or  laftly,  by  a  deficient  evacu¬ 
ation  or  expulfion  of  oil  already  taken  in  and 
feparated  from  the  blood,  and  laid  up  in  it’s 
cells  through  the  outlets  of  the  body — 
By  one,  or  more  of  thefe  caufes,  or  per¬ 
haps  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  fame 

conftitution,  and,  I  think,  fcarce  by  any 

C  other 
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other  of  moment,  can  Corpulency  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  eftablifhed. 

Having  enquired  into  the  nature,  feat,  and 
efficient  caufes  of  Corpulency,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  lay  down  the  rational  methods  of 
cure,  founded  on  the  refult  of  this  our  en¬ 
quiry.  In  the  doing  of  which,  we  ffiali 
but  briefly  treat  of  fuch  things  relating  to 
the  fubjedt,  as  are  commonly  known  and 
delivered  in  books ;  and  be  more  full  con- 
cerning  the  particular  means  we  propofe, 
in  order  to  diminiffi  and  keep  under  this 
burthenfome  (late  of  body,  and  prevent  it's 
bad  confequences ;  to  recommend  and  en¬ 
force  the  ufe  of  which,  this  paper  is  princi¬ 
pally  intended. 

Difeafes,  like  other  faults  and  imperfec¬ 
tions,  are,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  attacked 
and  conquered  by  remedies,  oppofite  or 
contrary  to  the  caufes  that  brought  them 
on  ;  and  that  is  exquifitely  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Corpulency.  We  (hall  therefore, 
in  delivering  the  method  of  cure,  follow 
the  order,  in  which  we  have  treated  of  it’s 
caufes. 


And 
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And  firft,  the  diet  of  corpulent  perfons 
ought  to  be  as  moderate  in  quantity  as  pru¬ 
dence  may  diredt,  and  one's  patience  can 
fubmit  to.  Celfus  advifes  fuch  to  eat  only 
one  meal  a-day.  With  us  cutting  off*  Tappers 
may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  this  rule. 
As  to  how  much  food  is  to  be  taken  at  one 
time,  the  beft  advice  I  can  give  is,  after 
eating  fuch  a  quantity,  as  is  known  in  a 
common  way  to  fupport  perfons  in  health 
and  flrength,  to  flop,  as  foon  as  the  craving 
of  the  ftomach  will  permit  and  fo  rife 
from  table  with  an  appetite.  In  forne  cafes 
it  may  be  expedient  to  damp  the  ftomach 
immediately  before  meals,  by  eating  fruits 
or  fweetmeats  y  by  drinking  a  glafs  of  fweet 
wine  ;  or  other  fuch  fafe  means,  as  one's 
own  experience  will  beft  direct.  Variety  of 
d  idles  diould  not  be  made  free  with  -y  as 
they  are  apt  to  tempt  one  to  tranfgrefs  in 
quantity., 

With  refpect  to  quality,  the  food  of  the 
corpulent  fhould  be  lean  and  plain>  rather 
than  rich  and  palatable.  Celfus  enumerates 
amongft  the  caufes  that  fill  or  plump  the 

C  2  body, 
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body.  Affumpta  per  cibus  aut  potus  maxima 
dulcia  &  pinguia*  Courfe  brown  bread  is 

V..  S’ 

here  preferable  to  the  white,  finer  fort,  as 
being  more  opening  and  lefs  nourifhing — — 
Roots,  greens,  and  other  efculent  vegeta¬ 
bles,  with  a  fparing  quantity  of  butter,  dif- 
pofe  lefs  to  Corpulency,  than  animal  foods ; 
as  they  contain  lefs  oil ;  yield  juices  lefs 
vifcid,  and  pafs  more  readily  out  of  the 
body — —Wines  in  a  general  way  are  lefs 
feeding  than  malt  liquors  ;  especially  fuch 
as  are  thin,  fharp  and  old» — Acids,  and  vine¬ 
gar  in  particular,  have  a  remarkably  emaci¬ 
ating  quality ;  but  rnuft  be  ufed  fparingly, 

-  .  .  t  ;  • !  ‘  -•*  -  •  f 

and  with  caution. 

The  caufe  of  Corpulency,  mentioned  in 
the  fecond  place,  being  a  flabby,  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  membranous  texture,  in  the 
cells  of  which  the  fat  is  collected,  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  cure  anfwering  thereto,  is  to 
ftrengthen  that  texture,  fo  enabling  it  the 
better  to  refift  diftenfion  ;  and,  by  it’s  con- 
tradtile  power,  to  expel  fome  part  of  it's 
.  contents.  In  order  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
more  effedtually,  it  is  requisite,  firft  to  dimi- 
nifh,  if  we  can,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
the  quantity  of  fat  already  contained  in 

thefe 
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thefe  cells,  that  they  may  be  the  more  at 
liberty  to  contract  themfelves  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  remaining  in  a  contracted  date,  reco¬ 
ver  their  tone.  In  the  next  place  we  muft 
take  care  fo  to  concert  meafures  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  either  the  folids  in  general,  or 
the  cellular  texture,  where  the  fat  is  lodged* 
in  particular,  as  neither  to  counteract  the 
other  methods  directed  againft  Corpulency, 
of  which  more  in  the  fequel ;  nor  rilk  hurt¬ 
ing  the  particular  conftitution  we  are  treat¬ 
ing.  Cold  bathing  (proper  diet  and  exer- 
cife  being  fuppofed  to  go  along)  bids  faireft 
to  anfwer  the  end  we  have  in  view.  But 
it  will  be  both  fafer  and  more  effectual  after 

t 

the  bulk  is  confiderably  diminifhed  than 
before.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  ufed 
without  great  caution,  left  it  fhould  prove 
hurtful  in  other  refpedts ;  for  I  fcarce  know 
any  remedy  that  is  more  generally,  and 
more  dangeroully  mifapplied,  than  cold 
bathing.  As  to  ftrengtheners  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  whether  under  the  title  of  diet  or  medi¬ 
cines,  they  for  the  molt  part  either  whet 
the  appetite,  or  render  the  body  coftive, 
both  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  cure 
of  Corpulency;  and  upon  that  account  they, 
as  well  as  cold  bathing,  will  come  into  ufe 
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with  greater  advantage,  after  the  body  Is 
confiderably  reduced,  than  before. 

The  third  caufe  of  Corpulency  being  too 
eafy  a  feparation  of  the  oily  particles  of  the 
blood  from  it’s  other  contents,  efpecially 
the  aqueous  vehicle,  arifing  from  a  weak 
and  imperfed  union  of  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  together,  what  occurs  to  me  as  mod 
diredly  tending  to  ids  removal,  is, 

Firft,  by  a  fpare  and  plain  diet  to  with¬ 
hold,  or  atleaft  dimini£h  the  daily  frefh  fup- 
plies  of  oily  matter  to  the  blood  ;  that  the 
folids,  by  whofe  adion  and  energy  that  union, 
and  as  it  were  cohefion  of  the  principles  of 
the  blood  effeded,  may  not  have  more  work, 
to  do  than  enough  ;  And, 

Next  to  excite  the  adion  of  the  folids  ; 
which  is  to  be  done  chiefly  by  exercife  ;  un¬ 
der  which,  I  comprehend  fridion  or  dry 
rubbing  of  the  furface  of  the  body,  efpeci¬ 
ally  the  trunk,  as  a  meterial  article.  And 
this  kind  of  exercife  is  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary  to  extremely  corpulent  perfons,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  ufe  any  other  with  remark¬ 
able  effed.  Strengthened,  that  heat  mode¬ 
rately. 
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rately,  if  judicioufly  chofen,  may  come  ia 
as  auxiliaries. 

The  caufe  of  Corpulency  affigned  in  thk 
fourth  and  laft  place,  being  a  defective  eva¬ 
cuation  through  the  outlets  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  oil  or  fat  already  taken  in,  the  cu¬ 
rative  indication  naturally  arifing  therefrom, 
is  to  promote  and  increafe  that  difcharge,  by 
the  fafed  and  mod  effectual  methods  ;  that 
fo  the  daily  wafte  of  the  oily  parts  being 
brought  to  exceed  the  condant  fupplies  there¬ 
of,  the  quantity  remaining  within  the  habit 
may  be  properly  diminifhed.  Now  the 
common  natural  excretions,  to  wit,  urine, 
feces,  fweat,  and  infen fible  perfpiration  be¬ 
ing  in  a  healthy  date,  always  more  or  lefs 
charged  with  animal  oil,  its  expulfion  is  to 
be  procured  through  thefe  channels  5  and 
indeed  it  can  fcarce  be  brought  about  any 
other  way,  without  violence  to  the  condi- 
tution.  If  therefore,  one  or  more  of  thefe 
excretions  be  increafed  with  fafety  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  health,  and  without  leflening  propor- 
tionably  the  red,  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
body  mud  in  time  be  diminidied. 
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Infenfible  perforation,  in  our  climate  can- 
carry  off  but  little  oil,  efpecially  in  corpulent 
perfons,  where  the  extraordinary  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fat  under  the  fldn  muft  comprefs  the 
arteries  that  go  to  it ;  through  the  fmall  ex¬ 
cretory  veffels,  that  arife  from  which,  the 
matter  of  perlpiration  paffes,  and  is  convey¬ 
ed  off ;  and  therefore  no  mighty  ftrefs  is  to 
be  laid  upon  promoting  that  difcharge,  more 
than  what  friction  may  effect* 

Frequent  purging,  if  it  could  be  fafely 
brought  On,  would  no  doubt  be  a  ipeedy  and 
effectual  means  of  reducing  Corpulency. 
We  fee  often  in  pra&ice  what  vaft  quantities 
of  animal  juices,  all  which  contain  oil  more 
or  iefs,  are  evacuated  per  annum,  in  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  cholera  morbus ;  and  how  much  the 
patient  is  emaciated  thereby  in  not  many 
hours.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  proceed  far 
this  way  by  art.  Purgatives  often  exhibited, 
belides  weakening  the  general  habit  by  car¬ 
rying  off  the  nutritive  ferum,  hurt  the  fto- 
mach  through  which  they  muft  pafs ;  and 
the  inteftines  ftill  more,  where  they  exert 
their  principal  efficacy,  and  muft  remain 
longer  ;  they  may  bring  on  defynteries  and 
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ulcerations  of  the  guts,  with  all  their  dire¬ 
ful  train  of  fymptoms,  by  abating  the  natu¬ 
ral  mucus  of  the  parts,  dyfenteries,  hemorr¬ 
hoids,  &c.  What  therefore  is  mod:  advife- 
able  to  be  done  by  the  corpulent  perfon  in 
this  refpedt  is,  to  ufe  fuch  a  diet  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  as  may  prevent  coftivenefs ; 
and  occafionally  take  lafe  openers  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  no  oftner  than  is  neceffary  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Aloetic  medicines  are  here  prefer¬ 
able  to  rhubarb  (except  where  piles  are  trou- 
blefome)  as  they  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  bind¬ 
ing  quality  after  their  operation  is  over,  walk¬ 
ing,  in  a  general  way,  promotes  the  evacu¬ 
ation  per  anum.  Riding,  as  well  as  a  fe- 
detary  life,  encourages  coftivenefs. 

Sweat  feems  to  contain  more  oil  than  the 
other  fluid  excretions ;  and  therefore  promot¬ 
ing  it  often,  if  it  could  be  done  fafely  and 
conveniently,  might  no  doubt  be  of  the 
higheft  efficacy  in  reducing  a  corpulent  habit 
—The  fafeft  way  of  raiding  fweat  is  by  en~ 
creafed  mufcular  motion,  as  walking  hard, 
playing  at  tennis,  exercifing  fome  laborious 
mechanic  employment,  or  the  like.  The  next 
fafeft  way  in  my  opinion,  is  by  moift  heat ; 
as  in  a  bagnio.  Medicines  given  to  fweat 
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upon,  befides  the  uncertainty  of  their  ope¬ 
ration,  may  do  hurt  by  overheating  and  by 
changing  the  crafis  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
for  the  worfe,  if  they  are  frequently  admi- 
niftred. 

The  laft  of  the  natural  excretions,  by 
which  animal  oil  is  carried  out  of  the  body, 
is  urine.  The  urine  of  a  found  perfon,  made 
after  a  due  conception  of  the  aliments  and 
chyle,  contains  an  animal  oil  exalted  by  re¬ 
peated  circulations,  and  the  heat  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  tending  fomewhat  to  the  volatile 
and  putrid,  as  all  chymifts  of  note  agree. 
Now,  as  the  excretion  of  urine  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  variety  of  diuretics,  with  lefs 
fhock  to  the  conffitution,  than  that  by  fweat, 
or  {fools  •  and  with  tolerable  certainty  too, 
where  there  is  no  morbid  obftrudtion  of  the 
paffages ;  it  would  appear  highly  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  animal  oil  may  both  more 
fafely,  and  more  effectually  in  the  end,  be 
difeharged  out  of  the  body  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  urine,  than  by  any  of  the  other  ways 
already  treated  of ;  as  the  increafing  of  that 
evacuation  can  be  brought  about  more  con- 
ifantly  and  uniformly  ;  and  longer  perilled 
in,  becaufe  attended  with  lefs  danger  or  in-? 
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convenience  But  that  diuretics  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  beft  advantage,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  animal  oil,  and  by  that  means  re¬ 
duce  Corpulency,  it  is  requifite  to  choofe 
out  of  that  extenfive  clafs  of  medicines,  fuch 
as,  befides  increafing  the  quantity  of  urine, 
may  at  the  fame  time  render  the  animal  oil 
more  mixible  with  the  watry  vehicle  of  the 
blood,  than  otherwife  it  would  be.  Urine, 
befides  water,  which  confiitutes  much  the 
greatefl  part  of  it,  contains  oil,  as  hath  been 
already  faid,  an  eflential  fait  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
refembling  fal  armoniac  in  many  refpe&s, 
but  differing  from  it  in  fome  material  pro¬ 
perties  ;  and  a  fine  fubtilifed  earth  abraded 
from  the  veflels,  by  the  confiant  motion  of 
the  liquids  through  them.  But  ’tis  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  evacuation  of  the  oil  only,  that 
can  diminifh  Corpulency  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  evident  that  fuch  diuretics,  as  are  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  property  above-mentioned,  are 
to  have  the  preference  here. 

Now  we  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  in  poflefiion 
of  a  diuretic  medicine,  which  hath  that  quali¬ 
ty  in  a  Angularly  eminent  degree;  and  is  withal 
fo  fafe,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  every  day  for  years  together,  without 

remarkably  impairing  the  general  health  : 
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that  medicine  is  foap,  which  we  fhall  here 
endeavour  to  prove,  both  by  reafon  and  ob~ 
fervation,  to  be  exquifitely  proper  for  reduc¬ 
ing  Corpulency,  in  the  fafeft  and  moft  effec¬ 
tual  manner  $  in  a  word,  its  true  remedy 
where  it  is  curable. 

Soap  in  general  (for  there  is  a  variety  of 
foaps)  is  a  compofition  confifling  of  a  veget¬ 
able,  fixt,  alcaline  fait,  made  by  incineration, 
and  oil  or  fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
with  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  in  fome 
form  or  other,  intimately  and  infeparably 
incorporated  together,  by  boiling  accord¬ 
ing  to  art.  Quick-lime,  by  the  affiftance 
of  boiling,  hath  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  fitted:  bond  of  union  between 
thefe  two  fo  different  and  repugnant  fub- 
ftances,  without  which  it  cannot  be  complete- 
ly  effected,  at  leaft  not  fo  eafily  and  commo- 
diouily.  Soap,  as  is  well  known,  is  entirely 
diffolvable  in  foft  water  $  and  that  folution 
afiified  by  heat,  agitation  and  friction,  dif- 
folves,  befides  gums  and  refins,  likewife  oil, 
and  animal  fat,  incorporating  them  with  it- 
felf,  thus  fitting  them  to  be  fcoured  and 
wafhed  off  from  the  fubftances  they  adhere 
to.  And  therefore  its  general,  as  well  as  its 
original  ufe,  is  to  clean  deaths,  efpecially 
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linnen,  when  foiled  with  animal  filth,  in 
which  oil  is  the  predominant  ingredient,  as 
being  both  moll  penetrating,  and  adhering 
moll  obllinately  $  at  the  fame  time  cement¬ 
ing  with  itfelf  other  foiling  particles  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  And  yet,  by  the  means  of  foap, 
they  are  eafily  reftored  to  cleannefs,  fweet- 
nefs,  and  whitenefs. 

It  is  lefs  to  be  wondered  that  foap  Ihould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  regular  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic,  as  an  inward  medicine,  con- 
fidering  its  wonderful  diffolving  virtue  ;  than 
that  it  was  introduced  fo  late.  In  Lemerys 
Didtionaire  des  Drogues,  firft  publilhed  at 
Paris,  in  1694,  the  fulleft  and  moll  noted 
book  of  its  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
at  that  time,  and  for  fome  years  after,  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  internal  ufe  of 
foap.  It  hath  been  much  ufed  inwardly 
fince,  and  defervedly  held  in  great  efteem 
as  a  refolvent,  detergent,  and  deobllruent ; 
and  of  late  as  a  lithontriptic.  It  is  found  to 
be  a  diuretic  of  the  milder  fort.  The  great 
run  of  Mrs.  Stephen’s  medicines,  both  as 
publilhed  by  herfelf,  and  as  fince  new  mo¬ 
deled  and  amended,  not  to  mention  num- 
berlefs  cafes  well  known  to  the  public,  in 
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which  foap  hath  been  given  for  the  done  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf  or  with  lime  water,  fufficient- 
ly  evince  its  fafety,  whole  ounces  having  been 
exhibited  every  day  for  years  together, 
without  remarkably  injuring  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

As  therefore  foap  is  diuretic  5  hath  a  An¬ 
gular  power  of  rendering  oil  or  fat  mixible 
with  water ;  and  withall  is  fo  fafe,  as  that  it 
may  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and  its  ufe 
long  continued,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
it  is  a  mod  effectual,  harmlefs  and  eafy  re¬ 
medy  for  reducing  Corpulency ;  and,  to  fum 
up  all,  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any 
other  yet  propofed.  This  will  farther  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  confiderations.  Per- 
fons  inclined  to  Corpulency  feldom  think  on 
reducing  their  fize,  till  they  grow  very  bulky ; 
and  then  they  fcarce  can,  or  will  ufe  exercife 
enough  to  be  remarkably  ferviceable.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  great  trouble  to  them  :  Indolence 
ufually  gets  the  better  of  refolution,  and  feeds 
the  growing  evil,  until  what  was  at  firft  only 
difagreeable  and  difficult,  becomes  at  length 
impracticable — -Where  a  rich  and  plentiful 
diet  is  one  principal  caufe  of  Corpulency,  as 
it  often  is,  the  habits  of  good  eating  and 
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drinking  becomes  fo  deeply  rivetted,  as  fcarce 
to  be  conquered.  A  luxurious  table,  a  keen 
appetite,  and  good  company  are  temptations 
to  exceed  often  too  ftrong  for  human  nature 
to  refift.  Sweating  and  purging  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  is  herein  infignificant, 
though  very  proper  now  and  then,  yet  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  with  fafety  frequently  and  con- 
ftantly  enough  to  do  the  bufinefs  by  itfelf, 
and  atone  for  errors  in  point  of  regimen — 
whereas  foap  may  be  fafely  ufed  in  large 
quantities  every  day  for  years  together. 

It  is  no  frnall  additional  recommendation 
in  favour  of  this  remedy,  that  it  is  highly 
proper  for  relieving  complaints,  and  curing 
difeafes  arifing  from  Corpulency,  even  inde¬ 
pendently  on  diminifhing  it,  fuch  as  amongft 
the  chronic  tribe,  flhort  windednefs  5  lethar¬ 
gy,  &c.  of  the  acute  kind,  baftard  peripneu- 
monics,  which  are  more  difficult  to  cure  in 
very  fat  perfons  than  others  :  and  in  general 
whatever  diforders  may  be  owing  to  vifeidity 
of  juices,  a  never  failing  attendant  on  pleni¬ 
tude,  and  defedt  of  motion.  But  to  profe- 
cute  this  head  farther,  would  lead  us  beyond 
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the  bounds  we  have  at  prefent  prefcribed  to 
ourfelves* 

We  now  proceed  to  take  into  eonfideration 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  foap,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  Corpulency.  And  firft  let  us  choofe 
the  fitteft  kind  for  that  purpofe.  Spanifh 
foap,  particularly  that  from  Alicant,  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  moft  efteemed  for  inward  ufe.  And  al¬ 
though  in  the  obfervation  I  am  going  to  re¬ 
late,  the  common  home  made  Caftile  foap 
was  ufed,  yet,  I  hefitate  not  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  from  Alicant.  It  is  not  only 
a  more  cleanly  and  lefs  difagreeable  medicine, 
but  is  much  more  eafily  diffolved  in  water ; 
and  therefore  muft  anfwer  better  in  every 
intention  where  foap  is  required. 

As  to  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  I  think 
once  a-day  may  be  fufiicient.  And  I  appre^ 
hend  the  propereft  time  is  at  night  when 
going  to  bed.  A  drachm  (the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce)  may  be  tried  for  the  firft  four 
or  five  days :  and  if  that  creates  no  remark¬ 
able  diforder  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  the 
quantity  fhould  be  increafed  to  two,  three, 
and  in  very  ftubborn  cafes,  to  four  drachms ; 
which  laft  dofe,  I  think,  needs  not  in  any 
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cafe  to  be  exceeded.  It  may  be  taken  either 
fliced  down  fmall,  and  made  into  the  form 
of  a  bolus  or  eledtuary,  with  any  pala¬ 
table  fyrup,  as  that  made  with  orange  or  ci~ 
tron  peel ;  or  it  may  be  fwallowed  in  the 
fliape  of  pills  •  or  it  may  be  diffolved  in  a 
gill  or  more  of  foft  water,  and  fo  drank. 

This  courfe  fhould  be  continued  at  lead 
three  months,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  in 
which  time,  without  great  errors  on  the  cor* 
pulent  perfon’s  fide,  I  think  it  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  that  remarkable  benefit  will  be  felt  in  a 
common  way.  If  good  fervice  is  really 
done,  the  patient  will,  at  lead  ought  to  be, 
encouraged  to  go  on.  If  his  patience  fhould 
fometimes  be  tired  out,  he  may  intermit 
the  ufe  of  the  remedy  for  fome  days ;  and 
afterwards  refume  it  for  three  or  four  months 
longer  ;  and  fo  on,  dropping  or  renewing 
the  courfe,  as  his  own  direction,  or  fkilful 
advice  may  belt  diredt. 

The  following  cafe,  will,  I  hope,  greatly 
both  illuflrate  and  confirm  what  hath  been 
hitherto  faid.  A  worthy  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  judicious  and  experienced  phyfician, 
in  his  younger  days  had  been  very  adtive, 
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and  ufed  much  exercife,  both  on  foot  and 
on  horfeback  $  and  for  many  years  feemed 
as  little  liable  to  extreme  Corpulency  as  moft 
people.  By  infenfible  degrees,  as  he  dimi- 
nifhed  his  daily  labours,  fatnefs  ftole  upon 
him,  and  kept  increafing  ;  infomuch  that* 
when  I  met  with  him  about  fix  years  ago, 
I  found  him  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  through 
mere  Corpulency,  of  any  perfon  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  middle  age,  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
then  about  forty-five.  He  was  obliged  to 
ride  from  hQufe  to  houfe  to  vifit  his  patients 
in  the  town  where  he  pradtifed,  being  quite 
unable  to  walk  an  hundred  yards  at  a  ftretch  ; 
and  was  in  no  fmall  degree  lethargic.  In 
other  refpedts,  he  feemed  pretty  clear  of  any 
remarkable  difeafe,  except  gout,  of  which 
he  had  felt  fome,  not  very  violent,  attacks. 
I  warmly  recommended  the  inward  ufe  of 
foap,  in  order  to  reduce  his  Corpulency,  as 
the  only  fafe  and  effectual  remedy  in  his 
cafe,  and  a  remedy  .which  he  might  con* 
tinue  to  ufe  the  longed  ;  I  enforced  my 
advice  by  the  reafonings  above  urged,  of 
which  he  was  too  good  a  judge  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  their  full  cogency.  Accordingly,  he 
began  to  take  it  July,  1754,  at  which  time 
he  weighed  twenty  ftone  and  eleven  pounds, 
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jockey  weight,  a  vaft  load  for  him  to  bear, 
who  is  little  above  middle  ftature,  and 
withal  fmall  boned.,  He  took  every  night 
at  bed-time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  com¬ 
mon  home-made  caftile  foap,  diffolved  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  foft  water.  In 
about  two  or  three  months  time,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  more  freedom,  and  an  increafe 
of  activity,  which  encouraged  him  to  per- 
fevere.  And  that  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  Auguft,  1756,  (as  he  informs  me 
in  a  letter  now  lying  before  me)  his  bulk 
was  reduced  two  whole  ftone  weight ;  and 
he  could  walk  a  mile  with  pleafure.  He  had 
continued  the  ufe  of  the  foap  all  the  time 
between  June,  1754,  and  Auguft,  1756,. 
with  very  fhort  interruptions,  in  the  manner 
and  quantity  above  mentioned ;  it  operated 
remarkably  by  urine,  without  ever  produ¬ 
cing  the  leaft  troublefome  effed.  And 
now,  while  I  am  fending  thefe  pages  to 
the  prefs,  (April  1760)  I  am  certainly  in-t 
formed  that  he  is  hearty,  and  well, 

Thefe  fads  are  well  known  all  over  the 
town,  where  my  friend  refides,  and  it's 
neighbourhood  *x  and  it  is  the  general  opi-* 
nion,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  relief 
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that  was  then  given  him,  he  mull  have 
been  in  his  grave  long  before  now.  Let 
me  add,  that  he  ufed  no  other  method  or 
medicine  all  the  while,  to  which  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  his  favour,  can  with  any 
colour  of  reafon  be  imputed. 

I  have  taken  opportunities  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  fame  remedy  to  others,  in  limilar 
circumftances  $  but  have  not  been  as  yet 
informed  of  any  cafe,  in  which  a  thorough 
trial  thereof  was  made.  However,  as  it 
proved  fo  lignally  ferviceable  in  the  inftance 
above-mentioned,  under  fuch  difadvantages, 
I  hope  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  it  may 
prove  ufeful  in  a  general  way,  at  lead:  ia 
cafes  lefs  ftubborn  :  which  conlideration  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  phyficians,  and  the  public. 
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Fred.  Hoffman,  M.D.  Phyfician.to  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty,  the  King  of  PruiTia,  price  i  s. 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended 
with  Ulcers.  By  John  Fothergill,  M.D.  pr.  is. 

III.  Dodor  Warren’s  Treatife  on  the  malignant 
Fever  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  neighbouring  Iflands, 
in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  pr.  is. 

IV.  Clifton  Wintringham’s  Medical  Works,  2 
Vol.  pr.  6s. 

V.  Dr.  Malcolm  Flemyng’s  Differtation  on  Dr. 
James’s  Fever  Powder*,  in  which  the  different  Cir- 
cumflances,  wherein  that  Remedy  may  prove  be- 
neficial  or  hurtful,  are  confidered  and  diftinguifhed* 
according  to  Obfervation  and  Reafon,  pr.  is. 

VI.  Dr.  Parfon’s  Analogy  between  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  6f  Animals  and  that  of  Vegetables,  pr.  4s. 

VII.  The  Hiftcry  of  England,  as  it  relates  to 
Religion  and  theChurch,  from  the  earlieft  Accounts 
to  the  prefent  Century.  By  F.  Warner,  L.  L.  D, 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Keeper,  2 
Vol.  Folio,  pr.  il.  1 6s.  half  bound. 

VIII.  Lord  Somers’s  Trads ;  the  lafl  Eight  Vol, 
being  the  third  and  fourth  Colledions.  Three 
Guineas  wiil  be  allowed  for  the  firfl  Eight  Vo¬ 
lumes  to  any  Gentleman  that  may  be  inclined  to 
part  with  them. 

IX.  Travels  in  Egyt  and  Nubia,  by  Frederick 
Lewis  Norden,  F.  R.  S.  Elegantly  printed  in  Two 
Vol.  Fol.  with  near  200  very  fine  Copper  PJates. 

X.  The  fame  Work  in  Qdavo,  with  Plates, 
pr.  6s. 

XI.  The  learned  Mr.  ChifhulTs  Travels  in 
Turky,  and  back  to  England,  by  Dr.  Mead,  14s. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE  Author  of  the  following  DIS- 


JL  COURSE  had,  above  ten  years  ago, 
formed  a  refolution  of  writing  a  full  Treatife 
on  Corpulency  ;  both  theoretical,  and  prac¬ 
tical  ;  with  an  appendix  concerning  its  op- 
pofite  extreme,  thinnefs  or  leannefs.  And 
had  accordingly  not  only  drawn  his  plan,  but 
began  to  raife  part  of  the  ftru&ure  in  the 
year  1752,  then  living  in  London  5  butfoon 
after  returning  into  the  country,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  well-furnilhed  libraries,  he 
could  not  come  at  the  necelfary  books,  for 
rendering  his  treatife  as  complete  as  he  in¬ 
tended  ;  ei'pecially  the  foreign  periodical  li¬ 
terary  tranfa&ions  :  which,  he  knew,  fur- 
nifhed  many  obfervations  relating  to  his  fub- 
je£t.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  lay  alide 
his  intention.  However,  having  fucceeded 
in  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  Corpulency,  be¬ 
yond  his  mod  fanguine  hopes ;  and  that  foie- 
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ly  by  purfuing  a  method,  which  his  own 
reflections  had  fuggefted,  he  drew  up  the 
following  pages,  in  which  the  nature  and 
caiifes  of  that  burthenfome  and  dangerous 
Rate  of  body,  and  the  principal  methods  of 
cure  indicated  therein,  are  briefly,  but  he 
hopes  clearly  explained  ;  and  particularly  the 
method  which  proved  fuccefsful,  is  fully  de- 
fcribed  and  accounted  for.**  The  paper  was 
read  in  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
November  3,  1757-  Though  he  had  not 
obtained  leave  to  mention  in  print,  the  per* 
Ton’s  name,  upon  whom  the  cure  was  made  ; 
yet  he  then  produced  authentic,  and  fatis- 
fadory  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  the  fads. ; 
as  the  very  learned  and  worthy  feeretary  of 

the  faid  Soiety,  Dr.  Birch,  will  teftify. 

•  •  '  iff  \ ;  >  ia#  *  '  **  t 
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Cajfter,  in 

Lincolnlhire,  /  ^  -  .  *  >  ^  .  •  g 

April  io,  1760. 


